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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-48, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTO N FA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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to teach Hard of Hearing Classes 
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Mateo MT-1 
nyleinnedion 


An ideal unit for teaching a group of students 
with severe hearing losses. Its simplicity of 
master controls makes it possible for the 
teacher to devote complete attention to stu- 
dents and yet each student has individual 
controls to adjust to his hearing handicap. 











MAICO 
PORTABLE 
DESK TYPE 


HEARING AID 
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& 
EXCLUSIVE Maco FEATURES 
4 a) HEADSETS— Allows up to 20 students se- 


ad lective levels of amplification in either ear. 
y Individual controls are provided for each 
| student in a classroom. 


MICROPHONE; TURN-TABLE — Three Cs 
separate microphone input channels ore 

provided, each regulated by separate ae 
dial on master panel. Has 3 speed — 


phonograph and inputs for radio, tele- 
vision and movies wee — 


CONTROL PANEL — All controls, 
operated by the teacher, con- 
} veniently located on one panel. 
Students have individual controls. 


Ideal for home or 
classroom use 
Maico’s new battery-operated desk type hear- 
ing aid has been designed specially for audi- 
tory training at home and in the school. 
Weighs only 4 pounds complete with batteries. 
No electricity used. 


Write for further details and specifications 


Room 105B 
21 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


"HUSH" CIRCUIT CONTROL—Exclusive 
circuit prevents the unit from amplifying 
any background sounds except those 
spoken directly into the microphone. An 
ideal feature for obtaining normal class- 
room procedure. 
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VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


= Fate 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children... . 
Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 





AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors. 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 





MONEY 
TEE: If 


are not 


BACK GUARAN- 
within 10 days yo 
entirely satisfied 
send the set back to us and 
your money will be cheerful- 


; 
ly refunded. 
) 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child's interest 


EACH CARD LAMINATED 
With a clear plastic coating 


UNIFORM SIZE 
334” by 412” 


PERMANENT FILE 
Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 


100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 


Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 


USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards .. . words printed in large; clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


T_T 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
3212 Butler Ave. 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
] Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
] Speech Audiometry Set $15.00 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
gives you... 


HEARING’S GREATEST HELP 


Zenith’s aim... to “Bring the best pos 
sible hearing to the greatest possible 
number of people”... is succeeding. 


World’s largest selling hearing aid, 
Zenith now enjoys the satisfaction of 
seeing the Zenith policy of rigid adher- 
ence to highest standards of Quality... 
the Zenith policy of producing a unit to 
meet every type of correctible hearing 
loss... and the Zenith policy of sensible 
prices ... all helping physicians and 
rehabilitation experts to better serve the 
hard-of-hearing. 


Your greatest help in the work of help- 
ing those who suffer hearing loss is the 
certainty with which you can recom- 
mend any Zenith Model and any Zenith 
Hearing Aid dealer. 


Only Zenith gives you all these assur- 
ances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor models * 
Sensible prices; from $50 to $175 +» Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee * One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality * Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 
Zenith leadership is yours to command. 
Zenith’s continuous educational pro- 
gram has developed a trained, compe- 
tent dealer organization that is properly 
équipped to demonstrate and adjust 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your patients. 
Your nearby dealer is listed in the Yel- 
low Pages‘or send coupon at right. 
*Lenses and professional services in connection 


with the eyeglass frome available only through 
on ophthalmologist, optometrist, or optician. 
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*VOGUE’ & “ExecuTiVE’® % 


$175.00 














crest’ 
$145.00 
- 
“REGENT 
$165.00 
*DIPLOMAT® 
= $125.00 
*“CRUSADER-X* 





$152.50 








"CRUSADER" 
$135.00 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, ¢ 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42R, Chicago 39, III. 
Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list : 
of local dealers. Also literature and information on 30- 5 
Day Free Trial Offer for Physicians. ; 
' 
' 
NAME ' 
+ 
‘ 
ADDRESS 1 
' 
t 
city ZONE STATE ‘ 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATIUN FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) 
The Volta Review. 
tional support to the work of the Association 


includes a subscription to 


Those wishing to lend addi 


may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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EDUCATION 

OF THE DEAF 
BEHIND 

THE IRON CURTAIN 





| CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 


AST September, 1957, my husband, 
Joseph Marion Jones, and I flew to 
Frankfurt and bought a small German 
automobile. Two months and five thou- 
sand miles later we left the Volkswagen 
in Athens, having driven through Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, 
Austria, Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Although the trip was planned for 
my husband’s purposes, I made a point. 
as I have on trips abroad for a number 
of years, of trying to learn something 
about education of deaf children—this 
time in the Communist countries. As 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
is primarily interested in promoting the 
teaching of speech to the deaf, I decided 
to find out: first, what teachers in those 
isolated countries think about the pure- 
ly oral method of educating deaf chil- 
dren; and second, if people working to 
help the deaf in the United States can 
gain through more exchange of infor- 
mation with those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Besides this, I wanted to know what 
happened to copies of the Volta Revieu 
which we were still sending to Com- 
munist countries. Thanks to twenty 
years of patient labor on the part of Mr. 
John Hitz,* the first executive secretary 
of the Volta Bureau, we had exchanged 
information with countries of Europe 
since 1887. That was the year my 
grandfather Bell and Mr. Hitz nailed 
the first “Volta Bureau” sign on grand- 
father’s laboratory across the street 


*Grandfather of our Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Justice Harold Hitz Burton. 
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from our present headquarters. A sur- 
prising number of regular Association 
memberships existed in Europe before 
the second World War. However, the 
war, Communist occupation, and the dif- 
ficulty of getting foreign currency out 
had caused remittances to stop coming 
to the Volta Bureau. Nevertheless. the 
Association had been sending a copy of 
the Volta Review each month to one or 
two long-time members in each country. 

In Prague my husband and I had the 
good fortune to spend a few days with 
friends of long standing, the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. U. Alexis John- 
son. The Ambassador had made a num- 
ber of inquiries before we arrived and 
learned that the top person for me to 
see was Professor Milos Sovak. director 
of the Institute for Speech and Hearing 
Defects. In Czechoslovakia all the work 
for children and adults with any sort 
of speech difficulty or hearing problems 
comes under this government sponsored 
institute: schools, teacher education. re- 
search, audiology, medicine and pub- 
lications. The Ambassador had made 
an appointment for me to call upon 
Professor Sovak, and Mrs. Johnson ac- 
companied me on my first visit. 

We discovered that Professor Sovak 
speaks good English as well as French 
and German. A distinguished scientist, 
otolaryngologist, and professor at the 
University of Prague, he represents the 


Mrs. Jones, who serves as Secretary of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, is a granddaughter of Dr. Bell. 
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sixth generation of his family to hold 
an M.D. degree. In addition he has 
degrees in linguistics, psychology and 
phonetics, and has written many books 
and articles. He was most gracious and 
helpful, arranged an exceedingly inter- 
esting program, and on the following 
day escorted my husband and me to the 
schools operating under his supervision. 

| showed him the Volta Bureau’s list 
of schools in Czechoslovakia, and he was 
surprised and pleased to find it accurate. 
However. he said that the two people 
to whom we were sending the Revieu 
had been editors of Speech and Hearing 
Journals which had stopped publishing 
several years ago, and that one of the 
men was no longer living. We never 
succeeded in finding out what happened 
to his copy. Professor Sovak said that 
the second Czechoslovak member of the 
\lexander Graham Bell Association, Mr. 
Swacina, was still teaching in one of the 
Prague schools. 

\s in most countries, there is a need 
in Czechoslovakia for more teachers of 
the deaf. About 140 teachers have qual- 
ified with three or four years of special 
training, and there are 1,200 children 
in special schools for the deaf and hard 


of hearing. There are 13 boarding 
schools for the deaf and four others for 
the hard of hearing, as well as one day 
school for the hard of hearing. These 
schools cover eight grades of academic 
work and take children from six to 15 
\ Speech is used exclusively for 
all classroom work. An effort is made 
to teach the children a trade in some of 
the schools, but as yet Czechoslovakia, 
like the United States, has provided no 
academic high school for the deaf where 


years. 


all instruction is oral, such as at Eng- 
land’s pioneer Mary Hare Grammar 
School at Newbury. 

The principals of Czechoslovak schools 
are members of the Communist Party, 
but most teachers are not party mem- 
bers. Besides the Institute, we visited 
two schools for the deaf, a school for 
the hard of hearing and one of the two 
kindergartens for children three to six 
The first school we saw 
founded in 


vears of age. 


historic institution, 


is an 
1786. and believed by our Czechoslo- 
vakian friends to be the fourth oldest 


school for the deaf in the world, being 
eceded lv by schools at Paris. Lei 
preceded only by schools at Faris, Leip- 
sig and Vienna. The Principal, Dr. 
Frantisek Srom, taught for twenty years 





Photo by Joseph Marion Jone 


Mrs. Jones is shown above with Dr. Frantisek Srom, principal of School No. 6 in Prague 
(left) and Dr. Milos Sovak, director of the Institute for Speech and Hearing Defects. 
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in this school, and with great enthusiasm 
showed us the classrooms, dormitories 
and playground. He couldn't resist step- 
ping to the instructor’s desk himself in 
several classrooms and talking with the 
children. He asked them questions and 
encouraged them not to hide their speech 
in front of the visitors from America. 
Their lipreading ability seemed excel- 
lent, and after a while they began ask- 
ing me questions about America, which 
Professor Sovak interpreted. I told 
them that it was rather fun to think 
that probably both my grandfather Bell 
and my great-grandfather Gardiner Hub- 
bard had visited their school. 

At the second school, founded about 
25 years ago, the Headmistress, Mrs. 
Vesela, received us and with her staff 
showed us about the school and then 
entertained us with a light lunch in her 
office. Here I had a wonderful surprise: 
Mr. Swacina, who had been receiving 
the Volta Review for many years. was a 
teacher there. We did not meet him as 
he was away for the day, but we did 
meet another instructor, Mr. Adolf Anft. 
who had studied English and visited 
England in 1938. He had been borrow- 
ing the issues of the Volta Review and 
translating them into Czech. Other teach- 
ers were copying his translations and 
sending them to different schools in 
Czechoslovakia. 


“Which articles do you translate?” 
I asked him. “All of them,” he answered 
firmly. “Look, here are my notes,” and 
he handed me a black notebook with a 
lot of writing I could not understand. 
“What sort of articles would you like to 
see more of?” I inquired. “More about 
articulation teaching,” he said. “I have 
so many questions to ask. I would like to 
correspond with one of your instructors 
in America, and exchange information 
about teaching speech.” 

I was greatly impressed with the way 
one of the instructors was teaching ar- 
ticulation and getting completely deaf 
children to utter strong resonant tones. 
He handled them almost roughly, but 
playfully, shaking them, thumping them, 
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shouting himself—until they shouted 
back. The pupils seemed to enjoy it. 
In general, | was astonished that the 
children could speak as well as they did. 
considering that the teachers had so 
little electronic equipment. Few of the 
children, even in the school for the hard 
of hearing which we visited later, wore 
individual hearing aids. However, in 
one class for the hard of hearing | saw 
a group hearing aid made in Czecho- 
slovakia, equipped with a microphone 
which swings in an arc in front of the 
children. Another group aid was im- 
ported from Western Germany. At Pro- 
fessor Sovak’s Institute, hearing is re- 
educated with the help of a group aid 
imported from England. 

There are a number of audiometers 
in Czechoslovakia, three of which were 
given through UNRRA. There are also 
two portable audiometers for testing the 
hearing of school children. One is Swiss- 
made, the other English. Professor Sovak 
told me that hearing is examined by pure 
tone audiometry, by speech audiometry 
and also by conditioned reactions. The 
general belicf among the people working 
with the deaf in Czechoslovakia is that 
deafness is increasing and they asked 
if we had found this true in the United 
States also. 

At each school I gave the principal 
and teachers lists of the books and pam- 
phlets, documentary moving pictures 
and phonograph records available 
through our Association. They read the 
titles avidly. Each and every one would 
be helpful, they said longingly, if they 
could find some way of arranging the 
foreign exchange. In my turn, I ac- 
cepted an armful of their publications 
to add to the collection of the John 
Hitz Memorial Library at the Volta 
Bureau. 

Ambassador Johnson was interested 
in our visits to schools in Prague, and 
when I was asked to give a press and 
radio interview he urged me to accept 
on the grounds that it was important to 
foster cultural and scientific exchange. 
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The interviewer at Radio Prague was 
a man who had renounced his United 
States citizenship and had, we under- 
stood, become a Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Party member. In response to his 
questions, | spoke of my delight to find 
that educators of the deaf in Czecho- 
slovakia were adhering today, in spite 
of lack of electronic equipment which 
would make their job easier, to the oral 
method of instruction—the method, | 
pointed out, which the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association advocated. I ob- 
served that the group of people striving 
to help the deaf in each country is small, 
but as they are attacking the same prob- 
lem the exchange of information is es- 
pecially important. I explained that our 
\ssociation is an international informa- 
tion center, which has no government 
support, and exists on membership dues, 
gifts from individuals, and sale of our 
publications. | hoped that Czechoslovak 
educators would write articles for the 
Review, and that in return more of our 
research could be available to them. 


CALENDAR 


The interviewer told us that the pro- 
gram would be broadcast on local sta- 
tions in Czechoslovakian translation, 
and then it would be re-broadcast in 
English to Australia and New Zealand. 
I forgot all about this interview until 
a month later in Vienna I found a letter 
from a Mr. John Ryan in Medford, 
Massachusetts, addressed to me as the 
“Secretary of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, c/o West- 
ern Electric Company, New York.” Mr. 
Ryan said that he had enjoyed the in- 
terview telling about what I saw in 
Prague schools for the deaf and that 
reception had been very good. As far 
as I know he is my one radio fan. 

Although my glimpse of Czechoslovak 
education of the deaf was brief, I was 
pleased to find a core of dedicated teach- 
ers such as we see in every country, 
certain techniques of articulation which 
seemed unusually effective, and every- 
where an intense interest in closer cul- 
tural relations with the United States. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 





MEETING—JUNE 22-27: 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
Apr. 8-12: Kansas City, Mo. 


DREN 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
Apr. 17-19: New York, N.Y. 
ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 7-10: 


Washington, D.C. 


EMPLOYMENT OF 
May 8-9: 


COMMITTEE ON 
HANDICAPPED 


PRESIDENT’S 
THE PHYSICALLY 
Washington, D. C. 


May 17-18: 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION May 


19-20: San Francisco. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL AND 
OTOLOGICAL socieTY—May 21-23: San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


April 1958 


PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY June 3-6: San 


Franciseo, Cal. 


FOURTH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WORKERS FOR MALADJUSTED CHIL- 
DREN—June 20-24: Lausanne, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 


AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 
Manchester, England. 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION — Oct. 


12-15: Asheville, N.C. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Nov. 13-15: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 20-22: 
Chicago, Ill. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 29-31: 


Chicago. 
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SELF-RECORDING 


in 


TAUNO PALVA, M.D. 


N 1947 Békésy! described an appara- 

tus which made possible an automatic 
recording of the patient’s hearing thresh- 
old. The recording apparatus was con- 
nected with the audiometer which pro- 
vided tones at frequencies from 100 to 
10,000 cps. The subject was instructed 
to press a button every time he heard a 
tone in his ear and release it as soon as 
the tone disappeared. The button oper- 
ated an attenuator and the recording 
apparatus. When the patient pressed it. 
the tone became weaker by a rate of 
2 db/sec., and when he released it, the 
tone grew louder by the same rate. The 
recording pen registered on an audio- 
gram chart these movements as a func- 
tion of intensity and time. Moreover 
in the original form—the frequency of 
the tone was changed continuously, en- 
abling the whole auditory area to be 
tested in one ear in 15 minutes. 

The purpose of this type of testing 
was to create a more objective method 
of threshold determination than was 
provided by the conventional audiome- 
tric technique. The width of the thresh- 
old tracings would exhibit the area of 
threshold, the difference between the 
just-heard-tone and the just-not-heard- 
tone in decibels. Very large excursions 
would be indicative of a certain unre- 
liability of the patient’s responses as 
compared with subjects who gave steady, 
rather short excursions as their thresh- 
old. Moreover. the test was to provide 
information of all frequencies in the 
auditory area instead of merely at oc- 


Dr. Palva is associated with the Ear, Nose and 
Throat Clinic, University of Turku, Turku, Finland. 
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EVALUATION 


tave intervals in the manual technique. 
\ third, and perhaps the most important 
reason for introducing this technique, 
was the discovery! that at high frequen- 
the excursions were very short, 
clearly shorter than normal, if the pa- 
tient suffered from a lesion associated 
with recruitment. This suggested that 
self-recording audiometry would provide 
not only threshold results but also clear 
differential diagnostic information on 
the patient’s deafness. 


c1es 


The width of the threshold excursions 
was called by Békésy the difference 
limen (for the intensity) at threshold 
and this term has been adopted by some 
But the term in this con- 
because dif- 


other writers. 
nection is rather misleading 
ference limen indicates the smallest de- 
tectable change in intensity at a certain 
decibel reading, in this case at threshold. 
In self-recording audiometry, however. 
there is no question of recording the 
smallest detectable intensity change but 
rather of recording the variability of 
the threshold.? It has been shown ear- 
lier by many different techniques* that 
the intensity area for a tone heard all 
of the time of its presentation on one 
hand, and none of the time on _ the 
other, is invariably between 10 to 15 db. 
This is the very width that can be seen 
as an average normal variability in the 
self-recorded audiogram. The smallest 
detectable intensity change, again, would 
allow only excursions of the order of 
3 to 5 db.4 

It has appeared in clinical practice 
that a complete hearing evaluation with 
a self-recording audiometer is too time- 
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in the United States. and in our lab- 
oratory.’ 


Threshold Testing With 


a Fixed Frequency 


consuming for this method to be em- 
ployed routinely. The old manual tech- 
nique for obtaining an air conduction 
audiogram from both ears is managed 
by an experienced technician in a few 
minutes as compared with nearly half 
an hour for the autdmatic audiometer. 


In normally hearing subjects the au- 
ditory thresholds pursue a steady course, 
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Fig. 1. Self-recorded audiogram, traced 
with the technique of continuously chang- 
ing frequency. One ear is normal while 
the other is 30 db impaired at low fre- 
quencies and about 50 db at the higher 











end, 
quite small 
showed 
ment, 


It has therefore been necessary to try to 
extract what is most useful in self-record- 
ing audiometry by modifying the tech- 
nique to suit the demands of a busy 
schedule in an audiology clinic. 
Attempts have aimed chiefly at dis- 
covering from the self-recorded test 
whether or not there is recruitment, i.e., 
whether the patient's threshold excur- 
sions are as small as to warrant this 
conclusion. For this information, the 
test is best made at a fixed frequency. 
or perhaps two frequencies, for a min- 
ute or two at a time. The width of the 
excursions at these frequencies can be 
seen instantly without any need for the 
patient to be subjected to the lengthy 
recording of a complete audiogram. The 
routine use of a fixed frequency instead 
of a continuously changing one has been 
used by Hood® in England, by Reger® 
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The width of the tracings becomes 
after 
complete, 


The case 
recruit- 


1500 eps. 


asymptotic 


showing as a function of time. the same 
average decibel reading. I have not re- 
corded this for a longer period than 10 
minutes at a time, but the reports of 
Reger® indicate that even after one 
hour’s testing the threshold is still un- 
changed. The normal ear thus does not 
show any fatigue due to continued stim- 
ulation. This is understandable as one 
recalls the fact that the tone is not heard 
continuously but disappears and is heard 
again at intervals as the subject presses 
the button. The deviations from the ini- 
tial threshold which may appear in a 
prolonged test are due rather to tem- 
porary inattention or extraneous 
than to true fatigue. 

The width of the normal threshold 
seems to show the same average value 
at all frequencies between 125 and 8.000 
cps. This figure, counted from peak to 


noise 
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Fig. 2. One-minute tracings with a fixed 


frequency 

fig. I. 
peak from minute's recording, 
amounts on an average to 10 decibels.* 
Readings exceeding 15 db are seen more 
often than values approaching 5 db. 
Experience in testing seems to result in 
somewhat shorter excursions than are 
seen in the first test. 

There are infrequent cases in which 
the self-recording technique causes diffi- 
culties. In spite of normal hearing the 
excursions may amount to nearly 30 db 
in width. In some individuals the awk- 
wardness with any technical procedure 
may be the reason for the patient's re- 
sponses. but I have once or twice seen 
these large thresholds even in cases with 
good intelligibility and dexterity. On 
the other hand. there are a few patients. 
even more infrequent than those with 
large excursions, who present threshold 
variations of the order of only 3 to 4 db. 


one 


Clinical Applications of 
Self-Recording Audiometry 

Even Békésy, who devised the tech- 
nique, made the observation that in cer- 
tain ears the threshold excursions be- 
come very much smaller in size than in 
the average listener. This was demon- 
strated in two cases of recruiting per- 
ceptive deafness, and Békésy suggested 
that small excursions in a self-recorded 
audiogram are another means of demon- 
strating the recruitment phenomenon. 
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technique. 


Same case as in 


This interpretation has a_ widespread 
clinical importance as the presence of 
recruitment in a deafened ear has gen- 
erally been regarded as a sign of coch- | 
lear pathology, and thus the test, in ad- 
dition to defining the threshold. would 
also give the diagnosis. Another cause 
for enthusiasm was the fact that it is not 
always possible to measure the recruit- 
ment with bilateral or unilateral loud- 
ness balance tests. The hearing loss in 
both ears and at all frequencies may be 
so similar that these direct loudness bal- 
ance tests cannot be performed. 

| have felt that before conclusions are 
drawn from the width of the excursions 
in a self-recorded audiogram, a good 
deal more of validating work must be 
done. This is the case with the parallel- 
ism of recruitment and small tracings 
as well as with other experimental tests 
which very conveniently can be done 
with the self-recording audiometer. 

In our laboratory a detailed loudness 
balance test is made in all cases in which 
the self-recorded threshold at a_ fixed 
frequency is determined. The threshold 
is recorded with a continuous tone of 
desired frequency and the subject is 
asked to press the button each time a 
tone is heard and to release it as soon 
as the tone disappears. The rate of 
change in intensity has been 140 db 
minute in | db steps, and the speed of 
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the paper 12 mm/ minute. The loudness 
balance measurements have mostly been 
done with the bilateral technique, with 
tones of 1.5 sec. duration and an inter- 
val of 0.5 secs between the pair. The 
loudness balance is obtained at 20 db 
intervals above the threshold of the bet- 
ter ear up to the highest intensity ob- 
tainable, 114 db above 0.0002 micro- 
bar. With this technique the size of the 
excursion and the results of the direct 
loudness balance test can be accurately 
correlated. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the recruitment phenomenon 
is by no means similar in all perceptive- 
ly deaf ears which are positive in this 
test. This question was well discussed 
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Fig. 3. A graph showing three different 


recruitment functions, all starting from a 
50 db hearing loss. Curve a has an 
asymptotic growth of loudness, curve b 
describes a straight line type, and curve c 
is typical to delayed recruitment. 


by Harris, Haines and Meyers,” who 
presented four distinct groups of curves 
leading to complete recruitment at high 
intensities. Of these groups, three are 
of importance when their correlation 
with the width of the threshold excur- 
sions is evaluated; viz., the group of 
asymptotic function with a steep initial 
increase of loudness, the straight line 
type in which the points representing 
loudness balance at various intensities 
form a straight line from threshold dif- 
ference to complete equality in loudness, 
and the third group in which the re- 
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cruitment of loudness is initially de- 
layed and starts some 20-30 db above 
the threshold. 

An analysis of the results showed 
clearly two distinct functions between 
the recruitment phenomenon and_ the 
width of the threshold tracings.* First, 
it appeared that roughly *4 of the cases 
showing asymptotic recruitment func- 
tion presented tracings of less than 5 db 
in width, a size which is small enough 
to appear very seldom in normal ears. 
Only about half of the with 
straight line recruitment showed tracings 
less than 5 db. In the third group, de- 
layed recruitment, all tracings were com- 
parable to normal. 


cases 


This result agrees well enough with 
the expectations if the different recruit- 
ment functions are kept in mind. The 
greater the rise in loudness, the steeper 
is the rise in audibility, and consequent- 
ly, the area between the not-heard-tone 
and the always-heard-tone becomes 
smaller than normal. However, the ques- 
tion arises as to the lack of unanimous 
response even in the asymptotic recruit- 
ment group. 

Tne second function, which nearly 
eliminates this discrepancy, is concerned 
with the frequency of the tones at which 
these phenomena are measured. It ap- 
pears that at high frequencies, especial- 
ly at 4000 and 6000 cps, small threshold 
tracings are almost invariably seen in 
the groups of asymptotic and straight line 
recruitment. At 3000 and especially at 
2000 cps a considerable number of cases 
already show larger than 5 db excur- 
sions, and at 1000 cps more than half of 
the cases with straight line recruitment 
belong to this group. If the frequency 
is further lowered, only occasional cases, 
in my experience, show less than 5 db 
excursions and there seems to be no dif- 
ference between the asymptotic and 
straight line recruitment cases. It goes 
without saying that cases with delayed 
recruitment present normal tracings re- 
gardless of frequency. 

The cases showing no evidence of re- 
cruitment in the loudness balance test. 
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viz.. conductive and a few perceptive 
hearing losses as a rule yield tracings 
comparable to normal, although some 
cases in the latter group may come close 
to the dividing line of 5 db. In general 
it may be said that small threshold ex- 
cursions are practically always encoun- 
tered only in cases with recruiting deaf- 
ness. 

It seems, therefore, permissible to in- 
fer from the small width of the excur- 
sions in the self-recorded threshold that 
the case is associated with a recruiting 
deafness. However, more than this 
should not be concluded. It must be kept 
in mind that a tracing larger than 5 db 
can equally well be found in recruiting 
as in nonrecruiting deafness, and a pa- 
tient cannot be excluded from the group 
of recruiting deafness if he happens to 
have larger than 5 db threshold width. 
In all cases where the tracing exceeds 
5 db, direct loudness balance tests should 
be employed. 

Why is there, then, this curious fre- 
quency dependence which pays no heed 
to the steepness of the recruitment func- 


tions? It cannot be explained on the 
basis of the different growths of the rate 
of loudness either at once or at separate 
frequencies. And why is this frequency 
dependence not observed in normals o1 
in nonrecruiting deafness? At this time 
it seems impossible to give any definite 
answer to these questions. 


Per-stimulatory Fatigue 
At Threshold 


The recording of the threshold at a 
fixed frequency with self-recording au- 
diometer also gives the advantage of ob- 
serving the stability of the threshold 
value as a function of time. It was 
pointed out earlier that normally hear- 
ing persons do not experience any per- 
stimulatory fatigue even during a pro- 
longed stimulation. In certain deaf per- 
sons, however, the threshold tracing does 
not have a steady course but becomes 
more or less rapidly worse as the stimu- 
lation continues. This per-stimulatory 
drop in decibels was found to amount to 
as much as 30 db.!” 


There have been some differences in 
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Per-stimulatory fatigue at thresh- 


old, traced during 4 minutes stimulation. 
Curve a shows a steady tracing from a 
normal ear; curve 6b shows similar course 
in a conduction deafness. Curve c is of a 
recruiting and curve d of a nonrecruit- 
ing deafness. Per-stimulatory fatigue in 
both is insignificant. Curves e and f de- 
scribe a similar pair of cases but this 
time per-stimulatory threshold loss 
pronounced. 
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opinion as to which type of deafness ex- 
hibits this phenomenon. Hood!” has 
suggested that the per-stimulatory fa- 
tigue is a characteristic feature of coch- 
lear recruiting deafness. On the other 
hand, Kos'! has claimed that in non- 
recruiting retrocochlear pathology, per- 
stimulatory fatigue is a diagnostic sign. 
\ general agreement exists regarding 
conductive deafness. in which there is 
no per-stimulatory fatigue. 

this labora- 
tory during 4 minutes threshold record- 
ing confirm the finding that per-stimu- 
latory losses do occur, even to the size 
of 30 db. Cases with abnormal fatiga- 
bility have been found in both recruit- 
ing and non-recruiting perceptive deaf- 
However. it should be noted that 
this type of result is not common, but 
the standard both these 
diagnostic categories is comparable to 


The results obtained in 


hess. 


response in 
normal. (Deviations of the order of +5 
db are still considered normal.) 1 would 
certainly refrain from suggesting defi- 
nite pathology on the basis of per-stimu- 
latory fatigue alone. If the tracings 
were very small | would not hesitate to 
say that this case belongs to the group 
of recruiting deafness. but if the tracings 
size. no conclusions 


were of average 


could be drawn without direct tests of 
recruitment. 


Per-stimulatory Fatigue 
At Higher Intensities 


\ self-recording audiometer is also 
very convenient for above-threshold test- 
ing. Per-stimulatory fatigue at highe1 
intensities can be studied by stimulating 
one ear with a continuous tone. say 80 
db, at 1000 cps for three minutes. Each 
minute a 10 or 15 sees balancing record- 
ing is obtained by introducing into the 
other ear a tone of the same frequency 
whose intensity the subject can adjust 
to match the loudness in the continuous- 
ly stimulated ear. The initial balancing 
between the ears is made before the be- 
ginning of continuous stimulation. The 
made during the 
indicate the fa- 


balance recordings 
stimulation immediately 
tigue suffered during the test. 

In normally hearing subjects a wide 
range of per-stimulatory fatigue 
noted.!= There were some cases in which 
practically no fatigue was found. but 
also in which the fatigue ap- 
peared clearly, amounting to as much as 
25 db during the three minute test. It 
is probable that in the first group the 
negative results as regards fatigue were 
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Fig. 5. Per-stimulatory fatigue test at 80 
db sensation level during a 3 minutes 
stimulation in two normal ears. In the 
left fatigue amounts to 20 db while in 
the right the tracings show no fatigue. 
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Fig. 6. Post-stimulatory fatigue in a nor- 
mal ear as a function of frequency. The 
threshold is recorded first, then the 30 db 
sensation level tone is sounded for 3 min- 
utes, and the recovery process is recorded 





for 2 minutes. 


Post-stimulatory fatigue 


increases with rising frequency. 


obtained because the idea of fixed loud- 
ness affected the judgment of the sub- 
jects tested. It was observed by Egan’® 
that if the occurrence of fixed loudness 
is broken by varying the intensity of 
the stimulating tone during each bal- 
ancing period, the resulting fatigue is 
greater and appears in nearly all cases. 
\ 15 to 20 db fatigue should therefore 
be held as a normal value and only fig- 
ures clearly exceeding these limits 
should be considered pathological. 

| have fixed!” the value indicating 
pathological fatigue (at 80 db level) at 
30 db or more per-stimulatory loss after 
three minutes stimulation. While Hood,° 
and Hallpike and Hood" found this ab- 
normal fatigability to be consistently 
present in cases of recruiting deafness, 
I noticed it in less than 20 per cent of 
recruiting cases. These ears cannot sus- 
tain the initially perceived high loud- 
ness, but fail in performance as _ the 
stimulation is continued. The presence 
of high fatigability at louder levels may 
very well illustrate the fact that some 
ears with perceptive deafness have great 
difficulties in listening to loud speech or 
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in using a hearing aid. It is mainly for 
obtaining this information that we em- 
ploy the test. The relative infrequency 
of high fatigability does not add to its 
usefulness in recruitment testing. 


Post-stimulatory Fatigue 

Post-stimulatory fatigue tests are easy 
to perform with a self-recording audi- 
ometer, and it is very instructive to fol- 
low the recovery of the ear second hy 
second. Post-stimulatory tests have been 
employed in auditory examination for a 
much longer period than the per-stimu- 
latory tests. and their results have been 
used both in predicting the type of the 
lesion and in, evaluating the subject’s 
susceptibility to noise trauma. At pres- 
ent there is no international agreement 
as to the best technique and interpreta- 
tion of the limits of normal and patho- 
logical responses. This perhaps reflects 
the fact that the results of post-stimula- 
tory tests have a large individual varia- 
tion even in normally hearing cases, and 
it is hard to predict where the true limit 
of abnormal fatigability lies. 
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On the basis of some initial experi- 
ments I chose the 30 db sensation level 
stimulation for 3 minutes, after which 
the subject traces the recovery process 
during at least 2 minutes. At this par- 
ticular sensation level there are previous 
experimental results, and the level is not 
too loud even with quite large threshold 
losses. 

'® claimed that there is a con- 
between — recruiting 


Huizing 
difference 
cases as contrasted with all other classes 
of deafness, or normals. the former 
showing clearly more fatigue than the 
others. This type of consistent differ- 
ence did not appear in my series’ al- 
though there were recruiting cases which 
clearly showed very little, if any, recov- 
ery during the 2 minute tracing period. 
There was also a distinct frequency de- 
pendence with little fatigue at the low 
frequencies and clearly more in the 
higher range. This dependence of fre- 
quency is also observed in normals and 
is not limited to hard of hearing ears. 
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Fig. 7. Two cases of recruiting percep- 
tive deafness showing different result in 
a post-stimulatory fatigue test. At 2000 
eps the recording shows a normal recov- 
ery. At 4000 cps in another case the post- 
stimulatory fatigue is pronounced and 
the recovery very slow. 
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The test described above was recently 
applied in a series of telephone exchange 
workers!? who in their work were sub- 
jected to occasional high noise levels 
when the alarm signal was sounded di- 
rectly into their ears. It was found that 
about 15 per cent of these persons had 
developed an acoustic trauma in their 
listening ear, mainly at frequencies be- 
2000 to 4000 These 
showed clearly the recruitment phenom- 


tween cps. ears 
enon, but only part of them were abnor- 
mally fatigable in the 3 minute 30 db 
sensation level test. It thus appears that 
the test does not reveal all cases that are 
likely to develop a hearing impairment 
in noisy work. This limitation of the 
test, and I believe this applies to other 
post-stimulatory testing techniques also, 
should be kept in mind when a person's 
possibilities to be in noisy work without 
sustaining damage to hearing is evalu- 
ated. Repeated tests at fixed intervals 
are desirable to find out whether any 
losses have occurred, and to transfer the 
susceptible employees into less noisy 
surroundings. 

It is also felt that the results of post- 
stimulatory tests should not be used in 
place of direct recruitment tests. as only 
part of the recruiting cases will show 
abnormal results. Again, the informa- 
tion of the recovery process is impor- 
tant for evaluating the ear’s capacity to 
function in specific surroundings and it 
supplies additional evidence of the na- 
ture of the hearing loss. 

In summary, the advantages of self- 
recording audiometry are manifold, 
owing to the versatility of the apparatus. 
Small threshold tracings are associated 
with the recruitment phenomenon, while. 
on the other hand, normal tracings are 
evidence of neither the absence nor pres- 
ence of recruitment. Though not very 
important in diagnosis, studies of per- 
stimulatory fatigue at threshold and at 
higher intensities add valuable informa- 
tion about the ear’s capacity to function 
during prolonged stimulation. Tests for 


(Continued on page 190) 
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When 17-year-old Judy Crichton 
finished a modeling course last summer. 
she found herself in demand to model in 
fashion shows and at one of the large 
Washington-area department stores. The 
fact that she has been deaf since birth 
has not deterred Judy from becoming 
successful in this highly competitive 
field. Her clothes-sense has been recog- 
nized by an appointment to the Teen 
Board of the store where she 
junior-size clothes every Saturday. At 
the meetings of the board she sits next 
to the fashion-coordinator so that she 
can keep up with the conversation. Her 
one concession to her handicap is to 
carry in her hand a small card describ- 
She 


models 


ing the outfits she models. 
throughout the store selecting clothes 
and accessories, just as the other young 
models do. 

Judy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew B. Crichton of Bethesda, Md. 
She was about a year old when her deaf- 


20es 


ness became apparent to them. She went 
to Central Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis when was four-and-a-half 
years old, and later atiended Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass. After her graduation from Clarke 
School she attended North Bethesda 
Junior High School, a school for hear- 
ing children. She is presently continu- 
ing her education through a correspond- 
ence course. 

Profoundly deaf, Judy depends on lip- 
reading, and uses a hearing aid only for 
listening to popular records, one of her 


she 
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hobbies, and when she goes to the mov- 
ies. In addition to listening to records, 
she dances—the jitter-bug, samba, mam- 
bo—rides and is an excellent swimmer, 
making frequent use of the family swim- 
ming pool. Her other activities include 
writing, chiefly fiction. in emulation of 
her author-uncle, Kyle Crichton. 

Recently Judy has begun to learn typ- 
ing. She is making use of her ability in 
this new field to serve as a valued volun- 
teer worker at the Volta Bureau, head- 
quarters of the Alexander Graham Bell 
(Association for the Deaf. 
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Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a 


subject ourselves. or we know where 


we can find information upon it. 


Life of Johnson, Boswell 


LEXANDER Graham Bell 

well have taken this as his creed, as 
he had an insatiable desire for knowl- 
and an to share his 
knowledge with others. He had collected 
hooks and information on deafness and 
the teaching of speech to the deaf for 
the greater part of his life. His desire 
to share his knowledge with others 
prompted him, in 1887, to put his large 
collection at the disposal of the public. 
He placed it in a large room on the 
second floor of a carriage house at the 
rear of his father’s home in the George- 
town section of Washington, D. C. This 
was the beginning of the Volta Library 
and information center. By 1893 it had 
outgrown the simple quarters in the 
carriage house. In that year Dr. Bell 
started the building across the street 
which now houses the library and also 
serves as the headquarters for the Alex- 
(Association for the 


might 
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ander Graham Bell 
Deaf. 

Thousands of books books 
deafness, about speech, about language: 
old books and new books: books in 
many languages; rare books and popu- 
lar books: books by authors who are 
themselves deaf—line the shelves, mak- 
ing it the world’s largest library on 
deafness and allied subjects. Members 
of the Association have long used it as 
a source of information, browsing in 
this unique collection on their visits to 
Washington, or coming for special re- 
search projects. 

But what about the members who are 
living in localities far removed from the 
capital and who do not have the op- 


about 
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MEMBERS-~ 
LENDING LIBRARY 


portunity to come to the library? Their 
local libraries seldom have the books 
in this highly specialized field. How 
can the library help these members? 
Perhaps you did not realize that for a 
number of years the Association has 
had a lending library which makes it 
possible for members to borrow books 
by mail. It is. obviously. not feasible 
to put the entire collection in the lend- 
ing library, but there is a growing col- 
lection of books available to people of 
varying interests. Membership in the 
(Association entitles you to use the fa- 
cilities of the lending library. 

Contributions of both money 
books enabled us to enlarge the selec- 
tion. In 1951 Arthur Simon, one of the 
Association members who was_ born 
deaf. established the Clara Block Mem- 
ory Fund to purchase books that would 
be of particular interest to parents of 
deaf children. 

The books in the lending library are 
loaned for a period of three weeks, and 
are renewable upon request, unless the 
particular volume is in great demand. 
The only charge is twenty-five cents for 
each book borrowed. 
of the books now available: 


and 


These are some 


Of interest to teachers 

Auditory Training for Children, Mary 
Wood Whitehurst 

The Jingle Book of Speech Correction, 
Alice L. Wood 

Sounds the Letters Make, Lucille D. 
Schoolfield and Josephine Timber- 


lake 


(Continued on next page) 
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Parents will be interested in these 

The Child From Five to Ten, Arnold 
Gesell 

The Child’s Book of Speech Sounds, 
Sylvia Chapman 

New Ways of Discipline: You and Your 


Child Today, Dorothy Walter Baruch 


Books of general interest 

Hearing and Deafness: A Guide for 
Laymen, edited by Hallowell Davis 

Opportunity and the Deaf Child, Irene 
R. and A. W. G. Ewing 

Speech and the Deaf Child, Irene R. and 
A. W. G. Ewing 

Some bound volumes of the Volta Re- 
view 


Books of personal experience 
and inspiration 

Cotton in My Ears, Frances Warfield 
Keep Listening, Frances Warfield 
Angel Unaware, Dale Evans Rogers 
Triumph of Love, Leona S. Bruckner 


A complete list of available books may 
be had by writing to the Association. 





KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session—June 16-July 19 

Speech for the Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 
Aphasia in Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & Adv. 
Audiometry. Demonstration Classes—Graduate & Un- 
dergraduate—Children’s Clinic. 

Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 
Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


Classes in: 











Rare Books Now Available 
3 copies only 
THE JENA METHOD OF SPEECH- 
READING, a Handbook for Teachers and 
Students, published by Anne M. Bunger, 
Michigan State Normal College (1932). 
FIRST EDITION 


The five orders bearing the earliest post- 
mark will be filled. 


$5.00 plus 12¢ postage. 
The VOLTA BUREAL 
1537 35th St.. N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 








THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.62, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 








Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing 
young children. 
Side I—Toys Side | |—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 
$6.25 postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 








36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


*. . . In these pages will be found drills 
for accuracy, memory and concentration; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 


together .. 


—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 


120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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“Ah 


A-B 


Guy H. Albright, Dr. Miguel Alonso, Martha 
Hl. Amerman, Mrs. Maude L. Ball, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Bauchman, Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Bocock, Mrs. Frank Boehm, Mrs. Theo- 
phulis W. Bonner, Mrs. Dunbar W. Bost 
wick, Lizzie E. Boyd, Claude S. Brewer, Mrs. 
Vernon H. Burt, Geo. L: Burton. 


’ . 
( = I 
4 


Ampelio Caratta, Mrs. Claire 
Clifford, Donal P. Cummins, Emily del Vee- 
chio, Sylvester J. DeMore, William A. Dough- 
erty, Mrs. Corinne Drake (In memory of Inis 
Hall). Mr. and Mrs. George W. Fellendorf, 
Mrs. George H. Flowers, Jr.. A. Folberth, Mrs. 
Bertha M. Foss, Mrs. Zippie Franklin. 


G-H 


Gale, 


Hoskinson 


Gallaudet School 
Mothers Club (St. Louis, Mo.), Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard Geddes, France A. Gillett, Mrs. 
Charles Glickman, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
Goodstein, Mrs. Jerome M. Graham, Mrs. John 
Hi. Green, Chas. Greenlee, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ville Bell Grosvenor, Mr. Gruber, Helen Haas, 
Mr. and Mrs. John A, Hajduk, Mrs. Randolph 
(. Harrison, Hearing and Speech Foundation 
(Salt Lake City, Utah), Joseph Homan, Mrs. 
Geraldyne M. Holt. 


- I 
J 4 


Frank H. Jacobson, Mr. and Mrs. M. Jara 
show. Mr. and Mrs. S. Jetter, K. Amanda 
Kaempf, Joseph F. Kajen, Mrs. Mae Kaplan, 


Mrs. Jerald” H. 


to the Volta Bureau 


Fannie R. Kasnitz, Sara Ellen Kenefick, Jean 
Keppler, Mr. and Mrs. Meldren Kreps, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Krusmark, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Lamb, Mrs. Floyd W. Lechmann, Reuben 
Lich, Bennett Lord, William S. Love. 


M-O 


H. S. Manning, Mrs. J. L. McElroy, Mrs. 
Fred McKible, Dr. Max Metlay, Mrs. J. Clit- 
ford Miller, Jr.. Mabel F. Miller, Mrs. J. 


Mollico, Mrs. Thomas Moore, Mrs. Walter K. 
Myers, Pete Neforos, Mrs. H. G. Noffsinger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, Robert W. 


O'Neil. 
P-R 


Parents Assoc. of Children with 
Hearing (Baltimore, Md.), Mrs. 
Pasqualetti, P. N. Pastore, Sidney Paul, Mrs. 
Walker Percy, Mr. and Mrs. E. Repovich, 
Jeanette Riker, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Rivas, 
Harold Rosen, Philip M. Roth. 


S .-T 
Mrs. A. Sanzari, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. 


Impaired 


Robert M. 


Schmitt. 


Mrs. David Seigal, P. M. Shaw, Emily B. 
Shultz, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Siebens, Dr. 
Neill Soltz, Michael A. Spadanuta, E. W. 
Stevens, M. D., Mrs. Anne Tapper, Alexios 


Theofornis, Leila D. Thompson, Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Mr. and Mrs. Ely Trachtenberg. 


V-W 
Mrs. Charles Valentine, Verdry D. Vaughan, 


Mrs. Benjamin L. Visser, Mrs. Ethel E. Vixie, 
Mrs. D. W. Way. 


A HEARING AID is an ultra-small electro-acoustic device that is always 


too large, that has to faithfully amplify speech a million times without 


bringing in any noise, that has to work without failure 


in a flood of 


perspiration or a cloud of talcum powder, or both, that one usually puts 
off buying for ten years after he needs it because he doesn’t want anyone 
to know he is hard of hearing but which he can’t do without for thirty 


minutes when he needs it serviced. 


P. S. Lybarger (Radioear) at the 


{merican Speech and Hearing Association Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Vovember 1957. 
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A new instrument for the small 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six Outlets can be connected sim 
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The Model 162 is intended for c 
tions of the American Standard: 
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may be made with optional atte 
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ler company 
| 260B group hearing aid 


class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 





porated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
hones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
gilable. 









lel 280A auditory trainer 


‘class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 


iplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
aneously, each with its own volume control. 





el 162 speech audiometer 


nical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
tion loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
chments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 





E664 psychogalvanometer 


anometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
lus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 





E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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WINNING 


ee ae 


E SSAY entries this month were confined to Groups I and Il. and two outstand- 
ing essays have been selected from each category. There were no entries in 
in Group IIIT (Any loss sustained adventitiously before the age of six). 

Entries received at the Volta Bureau are recopied without indentification as 


to student or school and sent in their uncorrected form to the judges. 


Howe er, 


errors in spelling and language are corrected before printing because we hope that 


students in schools for the deaf will be interested in reading these essays. 
Any child between the ages of 11 and 16 attending a special school or class 


for the deaf is eligible to enter the competition, which is continuous. 
rules appeared in the January 1958 issue of the Volta Review. A 


Contest 


of the 


Copy 


rules may also be obtained from Association headquarters. 


Group I. Hearing loss in excess of 75 
decibels in the better ear, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 

Honor Society 

When I first came to the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Junior High School in Comp- 
ton, California, I learned about the 
Honor Society. One of the requirements 
of Honor Society is to make all A’s, B’s 
and be a good citizen. Right from the 
start. | was determined to make Honor 
Scholarship, and when | did. I was very 
excited and happy. ' 

I was lucky to have made Honor 
Scholarship because, although I am 
deaf, I’m in classes with hearing girls 
and boys, and none of my teachers had 
ever taught a deaf girl or boy. Mrs. 
Carleda Moore. the coordinator for the 
Compton High Schools Aural Education 
Department, is a very good teacher of 
the deaf and with her help at school and 
my mother’s help at home, my dream 
came true. I love sports, too, and am 
on the girl’s softball, volley ball and 
badminton teams. I love to dance and 
skate, but have to spend most of my 
time in studying my school work. 

All the girls and boys who were on 
the Honor Roll visited a television sta- 
tion and were on the “Truth or Con- 
sequences” program. 
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Of course, that’s only the beginning. 
Now my teachers expect more of me, 
and other deaf girls and boys are en- 
couraged to try to make the Honor So- 
ciety. 

Bobbi Hutcheson, age 15 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. H.S. 
Compton, Celif. 


What’s On My Mind 


My problem is that I need $20.00 a 
month. I desire to work for it. I would 
rather work for other people than my 
parents. I always seem to get more out 
of others than in our home. School fees, 
lunch, milk supplies, G.S. troop dues, 
school dues. club dues are the causes of 
| offered to baby- 
sit. be a housemaid, dishwasher, but my 
parents refuse to let me work. They 
offer to let me work at school and keep 
my room neat for a small amount each 
week. They pay my fees, but I want to. 

Honestly, | do net want that kind of 
work. With Xmas coming I need money 

and fast. I must tell you—though | 
do not wish to—I am deaf—and have 
trouble with my speech. It sounds like 
a foreign language which I speak. 

Really, I would not be happy unless 
[ get money after working. Well- 
deserved praise satisfies me, so why 


my need for money. 
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shouldn’t good hard work and a rea- 
sonable pay suit me? 


Diane Plassey, age 11 
Page School, Arlington, Va. 


Group Il, Hearing loss of 75 decibels 
or less, sustained before acquiring lan- 


guage. 


Where I Would Like To Live 
If | Could Not Live In The 
United States 

| believe the place where I would like 
to live if I could not live in the United 
States is Canada. I, have always heard 
about Canada and its people. Canada is 
such a good friend of the United States 
that I would be so proud to live there 
as long as she is a good friend of the 
United States. 

Canada is just north of the United 
States. Many Canadians know how to 
ice-skate, water-ski and snow-ski. Can- 
ada once belonged to England, but it is 
an independent country now. She is a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 
Canada is a very pretty country. Her 
history is interesting, too. I hope to go 
to Canada someday. 

Jo Ann King, age 14 
Florida School for the Deaf, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Tonsils 


One morning when | got out of bed 


to go to school my throat was very. 


very sore. 

My mother called the Dr., and he said 
to bring me to his office for examina- 
tion. When he looked in my throat he 
said my tonsils looked like red apples, 
so he gave me a shot and some medi- 
cine. I had to go back again next day. 
and after my throat was better the Dr. 
called the hospital. I went in the hos- 
pital on January 30, and on Jan. 31 he 
operated and took my tonsils out. 

On Saturday morning my mother 
and father came to the hospital and 
brought me home. I stayed home for 
one week and was very happy to get 
many cards and gifts from friends. 
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I got a beautiful handkerchief and card 
from Mrs. -Thomas, a pair of house 
slippers, perfume and lotion, also five 
scarves, and my sister from Berkeley 
gave me a little dog planter with plants 
in it, 

On Monday I went back to 
and was happy that I won't have any 
more tonsils to get sore. 

Linda Blankenship, age 14 
Whitmore School, Ceres, Calif. 


school 


The winning essay. Junior Basketball 
Tournament, printed in the February 
Volta Revieu error credited to 
the wrong student. It was written by 
Harvey Goodstein (Group I), who at- 
tends New York School for the Deaf. 
White Plains. He is 13 years of age. 


was by 





ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by jane Walker 
$2.12, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C 
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LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 
Our 8th Successful Year 
e All athletic activities 
e Private lake and swimming pool 
e Qualified staff—small groups 
e Daily speech language and auditory 
training 

e Dancing, arts and erafts, roller 
skating. 
For further information write: 


MILTON NADOOLMAN 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 




















SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1958 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
___- Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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This section is designed to call attention to current materials of value to 


teachers of the deaf. 


All materials described here have been seen by the 


staff of the Alexander Graham Bell Association and are on display in the 


Volta Bureau Library. 
for further information. 


Write to the publisher or manufacturer in each case 
Teachers are invited to notify the Association of | 


new and valuable materials brought to their attention so that we may tell 


our readers about them. 


7 


caching 


AIDS 


Phonovisual Reading Materials. Phono- 
visual Products, Washington, D. C. 
Prices on request from the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Headquarters, The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St.. N. W., Washington 7, D, C. 


Phonovisual Products offer large con- 


Oo” 
« 


sonant and vowel charts (25” x 38”) ar- 
ranged exactly as the Northampton 


Charts used in so many schools for the 
deaf. These charts are illustrated with 
clear, colorful and well-defined pictures. 
There is no possibility that a deaf child 
would misinterpret any of the pictures. 

In addition to the large charts, small 
individual charts are available, punched 
for notebooks size ol.” x 11”. These 
sell in lots of 15. Consonant and vowel 
charts are packaged separately. 

\ method book is sold with these 
charts and explains how the phonovisual 
method leads naturally to reading. It is 
intended for hearing children, but could 
he successfully adapted to the deaf to 
promote better spelling. speech and read- 
ing. 

As follow-up are two workbooks 
one devoted to vowels, the other to con- 
sonants. These may be purchased in 
single or quantity lots. They are suit- 
able for grades 1, 2 and 3. As with the 
other materials, they are prepared for 
hearing children, but neither book would 
present any problem when used with 
deaf children. 

\ phonic rummy game is offered and 
would be enjoyed by deaf children as a 
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group activity, and would, at the same 
time. be a good speech improvement 
exercise as well as a word recognition 
drill. Vowel sounds are printed in red. 
There are two sets of cards—one for 
short vowels and one for long. 

The phonovisual method was devised 
by Josephine B. Timberlake and Lucille 
D. Schoolfield. Miss Timberlake was 
formerly a teacher of the deaf 
served as executive secretary and editor 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for 33 


and 


years. 


Living in Our Neighborhood (workbook). 
Baldwin, Orrel & Strumpf, Benjamin 
E. Noble & Noble, 67 Irving Place. 


N. Y., 1957. $1.20. 
This workbook is intended for use 


with hearing children in primary grades. 
However. the language is not too difh- 
cult for use in Grade 3 in schools for 
the deaf. The photographic illustrations 
are excellent and could be used through- 
out the elementary grades. While not 
intended as a text and inadequate for 
this purpose, this book could serve as 
an excellent follow-up on social studies 
units built around living and working 
together. Subjects discussed include the 
weather. communication, transportation. 
kinds of workers who help us and some 
historical work on early days with In- 
dians and Dutch settlers. 


Our School, Home and City (workbook). 
Finocchiaro, Mary & Huebener, Theo- 
dore. Noble and Noble, 67 Irving Place. 
INS Wg RPOD 2 tel 
This is a good workbook for the old- 

er deaf child who is just starting to 

school. The book was written for non- 
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PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 
For lipread- 
ing and speech 
practice. 


Every thought 
Ne: - 
vey 43 illustrated in 64 





da’ pages of pic- 
RV ~~, tures. 
Suggested 
There was Baby Bear. games and ac- 
5 


tivities included. 


Book, formerly $4.00, 
now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 


Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 
now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 








THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.50 plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


English-speaking hearing pupils, age 10 
to 16, to help them master language for 
everyday communication, Certain parts 
of the workbook would offer difficulty 
in adaptation, because the language in- 
creases too rapidly. Excellent pictures 
of everyday events. 


Phonics We Use (Pre-Primer through 
Grade 4). Meighen, Mary; Pratt, Mar- 
jorie & Halvorsen, Mabel. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., 1957. Teachers’ editions 
available upon request. .33 to .39 
each, net. 

This is a well-graded series of five 
workbooks featuring an interesting vari- 
ety of exercises from page to page. The 
vocabulary is well chosen and correlated 
with beginning readers. Used words 
are found at least four times in seven 
basic reading series on the same level 
as the workbook. Good for vocabulary 
building. 

Almost all the lessons are suitable for 
the deaf and most of those which de- 
pend on hearing could be very easily 
adapted to presentation through lip- 
reading. 

The workbooks employ an interesting 
and unusual use of color. One color only 
is used on each page. although a num- 
ber of different colors are used through- 
out the book. The result is that pages 
are attractive without being distracting. 





LIPREADING BOOKS 
by 
MAY HADNUTT LEAVIS 
Vocabulary Building, lessons and exer 
cises for use in 4th, 5th and 6th grades 
Teaches WORDS—their spelling, mean 
ing and how to use them. 


Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers and adults. 26 stories and articles 
for advanced practice in thought 


$1.55 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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The Parents Talk [t Uver 





Seeing the Sputnik in Finland 


Pertti is ten years old. He has been 
severely deaf since birth. His mother has 
worked with constantly at home, 
and he now attends a large public school 
with hearing boys and girls. Both his 
mother and his father are teachers. 

We have shared with all the world the 
interest in the two Sputniks, which we 
have been able to watch from our bal- 


him 


cony. You have probably seen them, too, 
in your country. | do not know whether 
it is that same balcony we live on the 
seventh floor of our apartment house 

or the Sputniks which gave rise to an 
enthusiasm for stars by which Pertti has 
been carried away for several weeks. He 
has been studying stars all the Fall. His 
father bought him a small map of the 


starry sky. which can be turned to the 
proper position according to the time of 
dav. This in turn led to a study of 


encyclopedias and the Golden Books of 
Nature. Pertti knows all the constella- 
tions of our Northern sky and likes to 
draw them. He and his father have been 
using a small telescope and a field glass 
to look at the Pertti has 
writing compositions on satellites and 


stars. been 
moon rockets at school. 

Pertti’s teacher has been kind enough 
to ring me up and tell me on which sub- 
jects they are going to write composi- 
tions the next day in class, so we have 
been able to prepare him with appropri- 
ate language beforehand. As you well 
know, language, especially written lan- 
guage, is difficult for all deaf children, 
hut Pertti’s vocabulary is increasing. He 
has new difficulties every day; however, 
he has begun to take his instruction into 
his own hands and is advancing on his 
own initiative. I help him with his home- 
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WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


work. He is in a new school this year. 
as we have moved; but he goes willing- 
ly, and his new schoolmates have ac- 
him. He is backward about 
speaking in school, but he does his writ- 
ten work acceptably. Nobody teases him 
or bothers him. for which I am thankful. 
It is a much larger school than the one 
he attended at Kuopio. 

At home, Pertti talks constantly. He 
uses too high a pitch, and he does not 
like to have me interrupt him to drill 
him on pronunciation, yet he uses words 
correctly and voluntarily. 

We are happy with Pertti and proud 
of him. I know, of course, that it would 
be better for have 
hearing, but since we cannot change 


cepted 


him to normal 
things, we accept them as they are and 
are happy about Pertti’s achievements 
thus far. 

Today is the fortieth anniversary of 
the proclamation of our country’s in- 
dependence. We shall put lighted candles 
on the window sills. and Pertti will be 
eager to help. We are glad to live in a 
free country. You Americans can never 
understand it as you have always known 
Vrs. H. K., Finland 

It is always good to have news of 
Pertti and his interests, Mrs. K. I have 
many memories of him, going back to 
the days when he asked you to give him 
“a new Mickey Mouse,” as he was tired 
of the old one. I wrote that to Walt 
Disney, as I knew he would be inter- 
ested. | have two pictures of Pertti on 
the bulletin board in my office; 
where he is standing knee deep in water 
in the bay, and one with him leaning 
against a rail fence in a great canyon 
with mountains all around. You have 


freedom. 


one 


(Continued on next page) 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 9, 1958. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
ehildren with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences, 

children with cleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nunciation more distinct and _ intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test 
ing and continuous diagnosis, healt} 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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provided many experiences for your 
hoy. and he rewards you with his ex- 
panding interests and his quick re- 
sponse. It must be a great joy to teach 


him. 


The Deaf Child 
Helps the Hearing Ones 


Rachel is five years old, and_pro- 
foundly deaf. She attends a nursery 
school for hearing children, as there is 
no school for the deaf in Tiberias, 
where her parents live. She has an older 
sister and a younger brother, both with 


normal hearing. Her mother has been 


working with her at home for more 
than a year. 
It is nearly a year since | began 


working with Chelly. and | can see how 
much my attitude has changed in these 
months. When I first learned of her 
deafness. worry occupied my time and 
energy. because I did not know how | 
could arrange for her to attend school. 
My attitude had an effect on Chelly. and 
she was nervous, jealous and afraid of 
strangers. Working with her. following 
simple directions as to exercises for 
language work, and especially talking to 
her constantly, has made a great dif- 
fereace. My child is a happier child. She 
gets on much better with other children 
than she did, and trying to understand 
her has helped me to understand my 
hearing children better also. | have no- 
ticed that Chelly has gained in self 
confidence. I followed your suggestions 
about teaching her how to behave in 
traflic. and she is now more careful and 
really safer in traffic than hearing child- 
ren her age. Changing my attitude to- 
ward her handicap has helped us to 
persuade our friends to adopt a similat 
attitude and not to feel sorry for her. 
She takes part in all the activities of 
the hearing children at her school and 
in our neighborhood. She is not so good 
at lipreading as I could wish. She under- 
stands a sentence better than a single 
word, and we always speak to her in 
sentences. We always show her the thing 
we are talking about. We hope to move 
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to Haifa and place her in Dr. Zaliouk’s 
school, as that is the nearest school for 
the deaf. 

It is hard to teach deaf children to 
their things and to wait their 
turns, but this is necessary if they are 
to get on with children who hear. Chelly 
has learned to do this. I take her to the 
beach and she loves to play with sand 
and water. I take her to the public gar- 
dens and show her the flowers and talk 
to her about them. She goes to the store 
for me and buys milk or bread or what- 
ever | ask her to get. | show her what 
it is | want. tell her the name of it. give 
can go alone to 


share 


her the money. and she 
the store and make the purchase. This 
is helping her to gain independence. 
She is very imaginative and imitative 
and enjoys dramatic play. She will put 
an old hat on her head, bend her back 
asking for 


foes on 


and imitate a 
plays she is a dog, 


poo! man 
money. She 
“how-wow. She 
and her 


all fours and cries 
plays house with her 
friends. She plays store and is in turn 


She play Ss doc- 


sister 


salesman and customer. 
tor. She irons the doll’s clothes, puts the 
doll baby to bed. She plays school, and 
is sometimes the teacher and sometimes 
None of this was possible a 


the pupil. 
Through teaching my child, 


year ago. 
talking to her, playing games with her. 
| have actually gained my child—WMrs. 
G. H., Tiberias, Israel 

It is true, Mrs. H.. that you have 
vained your child. You are much closer 
to her than you were a year ago. She 
has learned a great deal from the simple 
offered her. and 
through persistently talking to her, you 
have learned to communicate with her. 
This is the most important gain of all. 
| think, and you achieved it simply by 
saying sometihng to her every time she 
would look at you voluntarily. At first. 
when you tried to talk to her, she would 
not look at you. Then you began speak- 
ing to her whenever you could get her 
attention for a minute or two. At last. 
she formed the habit of watching you. 
and now you can talk to her! 


lessons you have 
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LEISURE 


for 


PATRICIA BLAIR 
The Tale of Tiny Tutak, by Hanna Wiig, 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 1957. $1.25. 

This tiny book, scarcely four by five- 
and-a-half inches. attracts small children 
immediately by its small size, which 
seems to fascinate the very young. It 
holds their attention through its very 
simple pictures and brief repetitive text. 
The illustrations are childlike. even 
primitive, and in their sequential ar- 
rangement they very nearly tell the story 
themselves. One or two lines of text 
appear opposite each full page illustra- 
tion. Tiny Tutak is a very satisfactory 
little Eskimo boy with a mother and 
father just as satisfactory as Black Mum- 
bo and Black Jumbo. Indeed, Tiny 
Tutak, like Little Black Sambo, had an 
adventure that led him to take home 
some food, and his mother cooked him 
a great big walrus feast. There is an 
element of magic that enhances this 
story of exceptional character and 
charm. 

Excellent for picture interpretation, 
good for oral telling and useful for 
those just beginning to read short stories 
by themselves. 

The Outside Cat, by Jane Thayer, William 

Morrow and Co., 1957, $2.95. 

Jane Thayer, who gave us the peren- 
nially popular Popcorn Dragon, has an- 
other amusing book in The Outside Cat, 
which is illustrated by the distinguished 
artist Rojankovsky. 

Samuel, the outside cat, looks long- 
ingly in the window at the pampered 
Persian cat inside. Samuel tries every 
stratagem to get in, but does not suc- 
ceed until the day the family moves 
away. Then he gets trapped in the 
house by himself and tries hard to get 
outside again. All ends happily with 
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CORY, Librarian, Lexington Scl 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


the arrival of a new family who want a 
cat by the fireside. 

This is an appealing story amusingly 
illustrated. Except for a few phrases 
the language is fairly easy and can be 
read by a good many of our children 
in Middle School. It is obviously 
derful for work on “outside” and “in- 
side” and is also good for the use of 


won- 


Litthe Rabbit the High Jumper, by Miriam 

Schlein, W. R. Scott, 1957. $2.25. 

\ gentle. sweet little story about a 
baby rabbit and his mother. “Tell me a 
story.” begs the baby. So the mother 
tells him a tale of a little rabbit whose 
high jumps lead him on adventures far 
from home. The soft, pastel illustrations 
add to the delicate charm of this story 
which will be particularly useful around 
the Easter holiday. Middle school level. 


ABC Around the House, by Kathleen N. 
Daly, Simon & Schuster, Inc., ¢1957. 
83¢. 

In a which 
pre-school classes we are always inter- 
ABC books to add variety 
to our collection. This Little Golden 
Book edition of ABC Around the House 
is sturdily reinforced to withstand the 
mauling of very young children. The 
examples given for each letter are so 
familiar that they are easily recognized. 
even by the very young. Pictures of 
such everyday objects as apples. cats, 
gloves, ice cream, milk and so on make 
this a very useful book. 

Inki, by Elizabeth P. Heppner, The Mac- 
millan Co., ¢1957. $2.75. 
Fourteen-year-old Jonathan Jones 

takes care of his mother and their New 

Jersey farm while his father is a prison- 


school has nursery and 


ested in new 
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Xx ANI AM ®§ ASSOCIATION 1E DEAF 
‘ 
Parents’ —. . for the Deaf Parents’ Organization 
PRoenix, Arizona Western Pa. School for the Deaf 
Deaf Oral Parents’ Group of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Line Ave. School 
Shneyeport, La. The Evansville Council for the 


The Parent Teacher Foram Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School Evansville, Ind. 
Portland, Ore. 


: ats The Clarke School Parents’ 
Oral Deaf Parent Teachers Phe Cla I Parents 


Organization Conference 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Northampton, Mass. 


 F 


ASSOCIATION SUMMER MEETING . . JUNE 22-27 . . PITTSBURGH 





er of war in Korea. Through a com- 
bination of circumstances Jonathan par- : _ 

ticipates in the 4-H program to help Conversational Efficiency 
raise Seeing-Eye dogs for the Center in 
Morristown, New Jersey. Inki, the three- ; 
month-old German shepherd which Jona- MARTHA E. BRUHN 
than keeps for a year, is a mischievous, 
lively, lovable and intelligent puppy. 


by 


A set of 100 Exercises offering a new ap- 
vee roach to skill in reading the lips and par- 
The book shows the development of a xe os f - ; , i : 
1 ope ° ticipating in General Conversation 
sense of responsibility in a fourteen- 
vear-old boy and tells, in considerable 64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 
interesting detail, about the dogs’ work . 

' = ° Photolithographed 
with the blind. é 

Phe climax, which is not very plau- Exercises are graded from the simple to 
sible. occurs when Sergeant Jones re- the more difficult 
turns home blind at the end of the war 
and is given Inki as his Seeing-Eye dog. 
The auther handles this situation fairly 

. . « 

well and the overall tone of the book is $1.50 plus 5c for mailing 


wholesome rather than sentimental. 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


This will fill a need for short novels Order from 


of upper school level, for animal stories, ee ; 
and for stories about the handicapped, THE VOLTA BUREAU 

a subject which is always of great in- 1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 
terest to our older students. 
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Report on Group Aids 


A summary Report of the Group 
Hearing Aid Project to the Committee 
on Problems of Deafness of the Nation- 
al Research Council has been published. 
It contains the summary report made by 
Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Dr. S. Richard Sil- 
verman and Dr. C. E. Harrison, as well 
as reprints of eight articles by special- 
ists in the field. Dr. Hallowell Davis, of 
Central Institute for the Deaf, is chair- 
man of the committee on hearing of the 
National Research Council. 


Summer Courses Announced 


Michigan State University will offer. 
in its summer session this year. several 
courses of interest to teachers of deaf 
children. Three six-week courses are: 
Speech for the Deaf, Methods of Teach- 
ing the Deaf and Speech Reading. A 
nine-week course, Pathology of Hear- 
ing, will be offered for graduate stu- 
dents only. There will be a three-week 
workshop in Speech and Language for 
the Deaf in August. Inquiries concern- 
ing these courses should be sent to 
Gregory A. Miller, coordinator of spe- 
cial education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 





STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and_ sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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NEWS 


New Center at Stanford 


The new Stanford Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter at Stanford University will house 
the Division of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology. It is a unit of the multi- 
million dollar Stanford Medical Center 
under construction on a 56-acre site in 
Palo Alto, Calif. Construction on the 
Rehabilitation Center began in July and 
is scheduled for completion in January, 
1959. 


Oral Class for Deaf Children 


\ new oral class for primary deaf 
children was opened February 3 in Oak 
Lawn. Ill. The teacher. Mrs. Frances P. 
Crocker, formerly taught in the day 
classes for deaf children in the Chicago 
public schools. 


Gift to the Library 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Nitchie has _pre- 
sented the Hitz Memorial Library of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf with a complete set of 
books on lipreading principles and prac- 
tice written by her late husband, Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie. 


Graduate Study Fellowships 


The University of Minnesota college 
of education has announced ten gradu- 
ate-level fellowships available on a com- 
petitive basis. They provide $1,000 for 
a year of intensive study in 
fields. including speech correction and 
teaching of hearing handicapped chil- 
dren. They are open to holders of 
bachelor’s degrees in education, psy- 
chology and speech correction. Inquiries 
and applications should be addressed to: 
Special Education Laboratory, Room 
14—-Pattee Hall, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


several 
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NOTES 


Bibliography in Lipreading 


Mr. Edward T. Jordan, associate pro- 
fessor of education and supervisor of 
hearing therapy at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, has published a comprehen- 
sive bibliography listing modern articles 
and books on lipreading. The mimeo- 
graphed lists are available for 25 cents 
(5/$1.00) from Professor Jones, 1920 
South Seventh Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Centenary in Ireland 


\ Centenary Record. observing the 
100th anniversary of the Cabra School 
for Deaf Boys in Dublin, Ireland, gives 
a comprehensive review of the education 
of the deaf. including an early history 
of the education of the deaf in Ireland. 


Film Catalog Available 


\ new catalogue of 16 mm films for 
rent, published by Brandon Films, Inc.. 
200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 18, lists a 
number of foreign language films which 
have superimposed English subtitles. As 
some of these films are educational in 
their content, they might be used by 
schools and classes for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. 


This special telephone 
makes hearing easier! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 

Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 











AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpfu! book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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BOOK oo 
REVIEWS 


Handbook of Speech Pathology, edited by 
Lee Edward Travis, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Speech, Director of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, University 
of Southern California: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1957. 1088 pages. 
$12.50. 

For therapists and students of com- 
munication disorders, the Handbook of 
Speech Pathology is an excellent source 
of material on the multi-phasic subject. 
As the editer-points out in the preface, 
a few years ago one person could effec- 
tively discuss the whole field. Today, 
knowledge concerning speech pathology 
is so varied and so broad that many 
specialists are required to report on the 
subject. Thus, 27 recognized authorities 
contributed the 33 chapters which com- 
prise this book. 

In Part I, basic considerations in 
speech pathology are discussed. Many 
of the chapters are truly condensed 
books on topics such as the development 
of speech, the neurophysiology — of 
speech, speech sound formation, the 
acoustics of speech and the incidence of 
speech disorders and their diagnosis. 
The student will be pleased to find a 
chapter devoted to terminology and 
nomenclature, and one on instruments of 
diagnosis, therapy and research. 

Part II deals with speech and voice 
disorders associated with organic abnor- 
malities. Such problems as hearing im- 
pairment, aphasia, mental retardation, 


cerebral palsy and cleft palate are 
thoughtfully discussed. The 76-page 


chapter on pathology, diagnosis and 
therapy of deafness is indeed a contribu- 
tion to the literature. Speech disorders 
associated with cleft palate, cleft lip, 
dental abnormalities and malocclusions 
and voice disorders due to organic ab- 
normalities are also discussed at length. 
Most of the authors contributing to this 
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section have presented historical back- 
ground, diagnostic entities and the ther- 
apeutic management of their particular 
interest in the field of speech. 

Part III is concerned with speech and 
voice disorders unrelated to organic ab- 
normalities. Functional disorders of ar- 
ticulation are discussed in terms of 
symptomatology, etiology and _ clinical 
and educational procedures. There is an 
extensive review of many significant in- 
vestigations of various phases of func- 
tional articulatory problems. The writer 
presents a very real challenge to the 
speech pathologist and the speech ther- 
apist in a proposed approach to diagnos- 
tic procedures and research. She finds 
it helpful to think of functional disor- 
ders of articulation as determined by a 
causal pattern, a combination of causal 
factors and by the temporal relation of 
the causal pattern to the speech-learning 
process. She has included an exhaustive 
bibliography which should be useful to 
the student of speech pathology. 

Four speech pathologists, well known 
for their clinical practice, research work 
and writings on stuttering have contrib- 
uted to this handbook. The materials 
have been well selected as they include 
various aspects of this perplexing prob- 
lem—stuttering. The integration of stut- 
tering theories, types of symptomatic 
therapy for stutterers, perceptual factors 
in stuttering and the unspeakable feel- 
ings of people with special reference to 
stuttering are thoughtfully discussed. 
Throughout these materials, there 
emerges a rationale for psychotherapy 
for the stutterer. 

The effectiveness of various types of 
psychotherapy for impaired communica- 
tion relationships is not solely reserved 
for the stutterer. In Part IV three au- 
thors present material on psychotherapy 
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pertinent to clinical application in the 


field of speech disorders. The discus- 
sions include the psychotherapeutical 
process: play therapy, psychodrama and 
parent counselling; and group structure 
in speech therapy. 

The editor of Handbook of Speec h 
Pathology has made a real contribution 
in the assemblage of the material for 


this excellent textbook. Here can be 


found a wealth of information concern- 
ing communication disorders and a 
vuide to further resources through the 
extensive bibliography included with 
each of the thirty-three chapters. This 
handbook will be valuable not only to 
those actively engaged in speech path- 
ology. but algo to many in related fields, 
such as medicine, psychology and edu- 
cation.-Harriet L. Haskins, Asst. Prof. 
Otolaryngology and Environmental Med- 


icine, The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


The Key to Lipreading, by Lilian J. 
Dawson-Abbott, Melbourne, Australia: 
The Australian Association for Better 
Hearing, 1956. 86 pages, 10 shillings 
There are two methods of lipreading 
the word method and the syllable 

method. It is the latter method which is 

used by the Australian Association for 

Better Hearing. Apparently most of the 

teaching is done in classes. Private les- 

sons are often reserved for the more 
backward pupils. 

The book is very interesting as the 
syllable method is unfolded. This and 
the Bruhn Method are the only two 
syllable methods of which I know. 
There is no mention of stories in this 
method. Syllable drills are very im- 
portant. 

The first section of the lesson text 
contains the seven long vowels and the 
easily visible consonants. The instruc- 
tions show how to go about studying 
them. The vowels are repeated in all 
the combinations until they are well 
learned. Then the easily visible con- 
sonants are combined with the vowels 
into syllables, as: far, fay, fee. 
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Department of 
SPEECH and 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


offers courses 
in the Summer Sessions 
in Speech Correction 
and Audiology 





COURSES AVAILABLE 


Phonetics 
Disabilities and Speech 
Stuttering Therapy | 


Organic Disorders of Speech 
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| Correction 
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the regular Temple University 


Summer Sesstons for 1958. 
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June 27 and 28 


SESSIONS: 


June 30 through 


For further information write, 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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The production of these sounds is 
explained to the pupil and he is _ re- 
quired to learn the feel of the sound in 
the mouth; and also to study the sounds 
by the use of a pocket-mirror, both 
seeing and feeling the movement until 
the syllables are well learned and he can 
call back the memory of the sound 
through feeling. 

The pupil is required to work hard 
on the comprehending of the first six 
lessons of preliminary work. When he 
has these pretty well at his command, 
he starts the formal lessons. 

“These drills are the framework on 
which to build sentences. They must be 
given as rapidly as possible, for the 
student does not need to think over what 
he has already grasped. Word for word 
repetition by the student is absolutely 
necessary in the earlier stages of the 
study. for only thus is accuracy gained.” 

Vargaret J. Worcester, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


Getting the Most out of Your Audiometer. 
Distributed free by Allison Labora- 
tories, Inec., 14185 Skyline Drive, La 
Puente, Calif. 

This four-page leaflet gives informa- 
tion on how to check an audiometer. 
It should be of value to any user of an 
audiometer, regardless of the make. 


Certain Language Skills in Children, by 
Mildred C. Templin. The Institute of 
Child Welfare, Monograph Series No. 
XXVi. The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1957, 174 
pages. 

This monograph reports the findings 
of a carefully prepared and executed 
study of the development of articulation 
of speech sounds, sound discrimination, 
verbalizations, vocabulary and the in- 
terrelations of these skills in 480  chil- 
dren from ages three to eight. 

The data presented will be useful to 
persons concerned with the growth and 
development of child behavior since 
language performance should be con- 
sidered a part of the total developmental 
picture. Teachers of the deaf will be 
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especially interested in the data on the 
articulation of speech sounds and sound 


discrimination.—Evelyn M.  Stahlem, MacMURRAY COLLEGE for 





Principal, Mary FE. Bennett School, Los WOMEN 
Angeles. and 
MacMURRAY COLLEGE for MEN 


Are You Using Special Educational Serv- 
ices for the Child with a Hearing Loss? Jackson\ 
Published by the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, Division of Pupil 


le Illinois 


Personnel Services, the State Educa- Offers a coordinate program in the 
tion Department, the University of the Special Ed tion Di c 4t 
. < : . “ 5 Yaa) at al) 0 yivicny t Y=) 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y., Specia! EOUCATIN se or me 
1957. 10 page pamphlet. Department of Education 
This booklet describes the need for 
special education, including — speech- Prepare as a teacher of the deaf 
reading, speech correction and auditory ae ee yer ee 
. . . . . - — . = 5 
training. It gives details of the service 
New York state makes available for hi hi inca: gies ill 
hearing handicapped children. pie Ae aera ee ae; 
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Tampa 1, Florida 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 





WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 


learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
: Sas TION the student works under the most favorable 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student ceribiitine Gacwuse oll slenients of sound remain in 
fatigue. their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS ore made in three models with a range 
° of capacities of one to twenty students. 
Write for illustrated brochures on 
Jay L. d re Nn, | n C : MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing EQUIPMENT SORIES 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13 ILL 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Are spiders insects? 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteer buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary £. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
sian Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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TO HELEN 








Dear Helen. 


| couldn't teach without 
They are invaluable teaching aids, both 
in the shell and out of the shell, but | 
like the little salted ones especially, 


peanuts! 


I have never failed to have rapt at- 
tention when | teach the arithmetic proc- 
esses with peanuts. All that is needed 
is a bare table top, a bag of salted pea- 
nuts. a blackboard and a piece of chalk. 
It's wise to teach both addition and sub- 
traction at the same time. but I usually 
begin one day with addition, and intro- 
duce subtraction the next. 

I write a number on the blackboard 
let us say 3. | then place three peanuts 
on the table. The second step is to write 
on the board the plus sign and another 
number, for example, 2, and proceed to 
place on the table that number of pea- 
nuts. The children are then shown that 
there are 5 in all, or that 3 and 2 are 5. 
(The terms, plus, add, and equals, come 
later). Another example is placed on 
the board, and a child is asked to illus- 
trate it with peanuts. If the work is 
done correctly, the child eats the pea- 
nuts. Failure is ignominious — no pea- 
nuts! 

The introduction of subtraction is 
also done by the teacher, but this time 
she writes the full example on the board: 
6 less 4, for instance. She then puts six 
peanuts on the table, indicates that the 
minus sign means take away, and then 
eats four of the six peanuts, leaving 2, 
which is written on the board as the 
answer. 

Very soon, addition and subtraction 
examples may be mixed, and again the 
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Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


You are invited to 


possibility of eating the peanuts gives 
the incentive for doing the example cor- 
rectly the first time.—WMargaret H. CGru- 
ver, Asst. Principal, Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf. 


Dear Helen: 

All of us have enjoyed your letters 
so much that we thought youd like to 
hear of our recent Valentine Baby Pic- 
ture Contest. It was a real shot in the 
arm against that mid-winter drag! 

\ll the children in the department 
brought their baby pictures in a sealed 
envelope with their names on the out- 
side. The pictures were mounted on red 
doilies in the shape of a huge heart on 
the hall bulletin board. The pictures 
of the little folks were mounted in their 
Even the 
were courageous and hung theirs on 
white doilies for all the world to see! 
What a bright and pretty setting it was 
for all those charming snapshots. 

\ few who weren't quite convinced 
that this would be fun found appro- 
priate pictures when they realized that 
was “doin’ it.” Quite a feat 
for ten- and twelve-year-old boys, don’t 
you think? 

Most of the spare moments of that 
week were spent by all gazing, compar- 
ing and deducing. 

Came the final “test.” February 13th, 
with each of the children in the four 
older classes, nine- to thirteen-year-olds, 
trying to place the face of number ten, 
or thirteen, or thirty and spelling their 
names correctly on their entry blanks. 
It was a real incentive to spelling last 


names! At last the results were tallied. 


own rooms. seven teachers 


everyone 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
Insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 


mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel- 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED—lIn September 1958, two trained teach- 
ers for private oral school for deaf children. Classes, 
with screened enrollment, are small and graded. 
Modern equipment; pleasant environment; compar- 
able salaries; wonderful climate and beautiful scen- 
ery. Please write—The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 
2860 S. E. Holgate Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 


For SEPTEMBER 1958 three oral teachers—our new 
school for the deaf is growing faster than anticipated. 
We need one nursery, one primary and one high 
school teacher. Salaries are good. Social Security 
and Teacher Retirement. Annual increments. Well 
equipped rooms. Progress and opportunity. Write to: 
W. L. Allen, Office of Deaf Education, 140 West 
Midwest Avenue, Casper, Wyoming. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE, San Antonio, Texas, of- 
fers openings for two orally trained teachers with 
B.A. for September 1958. For further information 
please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrative 
Head, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 





CALIFORNIA School for the Deaf at Riverside 
continues to expand and will require additional 
teachers in September. Salary scale is $4,980 to 
$7,728. Experienced teachers may start at $6,672. 
Make application to Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superin- 
tendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
California. 


WANTED: Principal for the Austine School. A 
small residential oral school in a friendly town. 
Beautiful new school building. Teachers also need- 
ed. Apply to Miss Gertrude Crocker, 13 Myrtle 
Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED in openings 
for teachers in the program for the deaf in the Port- 
land Public Schools at The Elementary Level should 
write to Mr. Harold W. Buskrud, Director of Per- 
sonnel, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland 8, 
Oregon. 
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and one of the teen-age girls had the 
most correctly matched names and re- 
ceived her grand first prize happily at 
her class Valentine party. She was 
quite proud of her white leather scrap- 
book. Her friend Susie was close on her 
heels for the grand second prize, and 
each of the other three rooms had a 
room winner who received his prize 
at his own party. 
I'll be seeing you at the Summer 

Meeting in June! 

Mary Pat Hogan 

Day Classes 

East Cleveland, Ohio 


WANTED — (one) — Audiologist to carry on full 
hearing and speech program for both children and 
adults. $5000.00. Apply Dr. Elizabeth E. Kaho, 
Executive Director, Denver Hearing Society, 1556 
Emerson Street, Denver 18, Colorado. 


SAN DIEGO NEEDS: Oral deaf teachers beginning 
September 1958. Modern program, starting salary 
range $4600-$6350. Personnel Department, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego 3, California. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS, Oral-deaf day school elementary 
teacher. Part of established progressive state sup- 
ported program for exceptional children. Integrated 
with normal classes. Regular teacher's benefits. Ex- 
cellent community support. Thirty eight miles from 
Chicago Loop. Salary: $4200-$7000, up to 15 years 
credit on salary schedule. Orrin G. Thompson, 
Superintendent, Elgin Public Schools, 353 E. Chi- 
cago Street. 


WANTED September 1958: Oral teachers for nurs- 
ery school classes in day-school program of public 
school system. Closely affiliated with Medical School 
Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary, BA $4200, MA 
$4600; salary allowance for experience. Apply to 
Dr. Robert E. Roach, Director, Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th Ave. 
nue South, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


WANTED: An experienced administrator for the 
Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, Massachusetts 
—vacancy occurring August first. The school ac- 
commodates 100 pupils with a personnel of 36 
Twenty miles from Boston. Apply to: Ivan G. Smith, 
Administrator. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Responsible position in Audiology. Ex- 
perienced in clinical administration and _ teaching. 
Have M.A. degree. Available September, 1958. 
Box F-1, Volta Review. 


Capable trained woman oral teacher of deaf M.A. 
desires capone | Page ep Specializes in tutoring and 
Preparing students for entering schools for deaf. 
Box A-1, Volta Review. 


A certified, experienced teacher of the deaf desires 
a teaching position in a primary department. Box 
A-3, Volta Review. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 


Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 
— 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 











John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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(Continued from page 163) 


post-stimulatory fatigue provide an illus- 
trative record of the recovery process 
and may prove of value, especially in 
the prevention of noise trauma. 


1 Bekesy, G., von, “A new audiometer,” 
Acta oto-laryng. 35:411, 1947. 
Hirsh, I. J., Palva, T. 
“Difference limen and recruitment, 
Otolaryng. 60:525, 1954. 


3 Hirsh, I. J. 


and Goodman, A. 
{rch. 


tN 


The Measurement of Hearing. 
McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 1952. 

4 Riesz, R. R. “Differential intensity sen 
sitivity of the ear for pure tones,” Physiol. 
Rev. 31: 867, 1928. 

5 Hood, J. D. “Studies in auditory 
and adaptation,” Acta oto-laryng. 
92. 

6 Reger, S. N. and Kos, C. M. “Clinical 
measurements and implications of recruit- 
ment,” Ann. Otol., Rhinol. and Laryngol. 
61:810, 1952. 

7 Palva, T. “Recruitment tests at low sen- 
sation levels,” Laryngoscope 66:1519, 1956. 


8 Palva, T. 


fatigue 
Suppl. 


“Self-recording threshold au- 


diometry and recruitment,” Arch. Oto- 
laryng. 65:591, 1957. 

9 Harris, J. D., Haines, H. L. and Myers, 
C. K., “Loudness perception for pure 


tones and for speech,” Arch. Otolaryng. 
55:107, 1952. 

10 Hood, J. D. “Auditory fatigue and adapta- 
tion in the differential diagnosis of end 
organ Ann. Otol., Rhinol. and 
Laryngol. 64:507, 1955. 

1]1_ Kos, C. M. 
to the complaint of dizziness,” 
scope 65:711, 1955. 

12 Palva, T. “Studies on per-stimulatory 
adaptation in various groups of deafness,” 
Laryngoscope 65:829, 1955. 


13 Egan, J. P. 


disease,” 


“Auditory function as related 
Laryngo 


“Perstimulatory fatigue as 
measured by heterophonic loudness bal- 
ance,” J. Ac. Soc. Amer. 27:111, 1955. 

14 Halpike, C. S. and Hood, J. D. “Some re- 
cent work on auditory adaptation and its 
relationship to the recruitment phenom- 
enon,” J. Ac. Soc. Amer. 23:270, 1951. 

15 Huizing, H. C. “The relation 
auditory fatigue and recruitment,” 
oto-laryng. Suppl. 78:169, 1948. 

16 Palva, T. “Post-stimulatory fatigue in 
diagnosis,” Arch. otolaryng. 67:228, 1958. 


between 
Acta 


17 Palva, T. “Occupational deafness in tele- 
phone exchange workers,” Acta oto-laryng. 


47:510, 1957. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I $2.50 
(Up to 8 years of age) 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE Il $3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 years) 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE I $4.00 


(teenagers and adults) 
Combination Price $8.50 
(All prices plus postage) 
These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in public schools. 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
1462 South 150th Street 
Seatle 88, Washington 


+” eC / ~ 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s rare in 
sight into the hearts and minds of deaf 
and blind children, and her ability to 
put her thoughts into words, make this 
an ideal book for friends and relatives 
of the deaf child. Beautifully bound 
in cloth. 





$1.00 


(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 








“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 
100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


[537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 








June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
| at 2'2 years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 























